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in class, kinship, or racial categories, but also that the achievement motive be tempered
by a concern for developing the interests and aptitudes of individual learners. The
societies of Western Europe devised elaborate forms to honor achievement, but their
demands for specialism in knowledge and their adherence to disjunctive systems of
schooling prevented all but incidental attention to the needs of the mass of new
learners that flooded their educational institutions. In this respect modernization was
held back or slowed down.
The bias in favor of specialization is undoubtedly a sign of modernity in an
educational system, insofar as it responds to the increasing requirements of specializa-
tion in knowledge. But the question then arises, specialization in what? And here the
connection with modernization begins to falter, for the Western educational tradition
strongly favored classical, academic, and literary specialization over scientific or
technological specialization. This has been especially true in the high prestige universi-
ties as well as in the academic secondary schools that prepare for universities. So, while
specialization may in a real sense be a sign of learner-oriented education if it reflects
the genuine choices and interests of students, it may seem odd that relatively so few
young people have chosen to specialize in the sciences in an age that depended so
much upon them. It is not really so odd, though, when it is remembered that the
formative power of high prestige education was combined with a humanistic tradition
which, for all its high sounding cultural justification, was actually a highly practical as
well as preferred road to the civil service bureaucracy.
Furthermore, the disjunctive structure of the West European educational sys-
tems was bulwarked by a whole set of academic motivations that were held in a sort of
fieflike bondage to the prevailing examination systems. Somehow, the achievement-
orientation characteristic of modernity got locked in with a certifying examination
system that served traditional rather than modem purposes when it was applied to a
mass participation society. This subject deserves much more investigation, but appar-
ently written examinations began to be used on a fairly broad scale in the nineteenth
century for two major purposes-to test the competence of students engaged in degree
programs at the English universities, particularly at Cambridge, and to select persons
for the civil service bureaucracies in France, Germany, and England. Both kinds of
examinations had the motive to apply publicly acknowledged standards of evaluation
as the basis for awarding credentials or certificates of competence. Both were intended
to replace personal or family favoritism with objective and impersonal standards of
achievement.
It has been argued that the long established system of written examinations in
open competition for the civil service positions in imperial China influenced the
introduction of civil service examinations in Britain.30 However that may be, written
civil service examinations were set up in both India and England in the 1850s. And in
both places they seemed to parallel the ancient Chinese practice of stressing literary
knowledge in the humanities as the prime bases of the written examinations. It even
seems likely that the practice of written examinations for university certification
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